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A 


To a N RWI 


ELECTED MEMBER 
O F 


PARLIAMENT, c. 


4 OU have now the Honour of be- 
2 Y ing eleted one of the Repreſenta- 


tives in Parliament of this large 

and growing Metropolis, having 
been invited thereto by a conſiderable Ma- 
jority of thoſe, who had the natural and 
true Right of ſoliciting you to this impor- 
tant Truſt, and having ſucceeded therein 
againſt the powerful Intereſt of that wor- 
thy and reſpectable Family that oppoſed you; 
and but for your long Delay in declaring 
yourſelf, I doubt if you would have had 
a ſingle Competitor to contend with. 
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Give me Leave therefore, again to re- 
peat, that however ſuperior you are in Dig- 
nity, Family, and Power, it is an Honour . 1 
to your Lordſhip, and that this Honour is 
not paid to you only, but on Account of . [ 

2 e zholc 
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3 thoſe illuſtrious Anceſtors, thoſe Champions 4 
|| of Liberty and true Patriotiſm, from whom 5 
| you have the Bleſſing of being a Deſcen- 
| dant, and upon whoſe Security, (as a late 
| French Author has ſaid,) © a Letter of Cre- 
“ dit is given you by your Country, in the 
«© Confidence, that, at a proper Period of Lite, 
* you will acquit yourſelf with Honour to 
* thoſe who ſtand engaged for you.” 


The Eyes of all will therefore be upon 
you, and very great their Expectations will 
be; to anſwer which, will be an arduons Taſk 
wherefore, and as your noble Father may yet 
live many Years, and you remain a Commo- 
ner until he ſhall be called from hence, when 
you are afterwards to fill an higher Depart- 
ment in the State, I ſhall as one of your 
Conſtituents preſume to offer ſome Hints 
which are meant well, and if attended to, 
may, (I will ſo far flatter myſelf,) be at 
leaſt of no Prejudice to you. 


You awd now gone through a Courſe 
of Studies in the Litterary Way, and are 
upon your Travels for further Improve- 
ment, both which are moſt neceſlary for 
the poli ung of a Gentleman; but this 1s 
not enough, you mult be uſeful alſo, and 
for this Purpoſe, the Field is very large, 
and many are the Labours you are to en- 
counter, among which, is the Study of Hiſ- 


tory, which is the Study of Manbind. 
As 


3-1 \ 


As for the Conſtitution of your Coun- 


try and its Liberties, its Hiſtory will in 


ſoine Meaſvro help you to a Knowledge of 
them, but not fufficiently. The Knowicdge 
alſo of the Civil Government of your Coun— 
try, and the Laws relating thereto, will be 
molt neceſſary; for which Purpoſe, you muſt 
read and ſtudy the original Sources from 
whence theſe are derived: The civil Law 
of the Romans, which, (we may ſay) is the 
Law of the World; the Law of Nature 
and Nations, and the Feudal Law; with- 
out all which, and eſpecially the Knowledge 
of the latter, a Senator of theſe our King- 
doms will be for ever wandering in the 
Dark, for ever piunged 1n Ignorance, Ex- 
ror and Confuſion. 


The Books on theſe Subjects are many, 
bat a few ſelect ones will be ſufficient ; 
ſuch as Juſtinian's Inſtitutes, otherwiſe call- 
ed the Digeſt, Sanderſon, Grotius and Put- 
fendorf, but chiefly Tuliy's Offices, Mon- 
teſquieus Spirit of the Laws; with Burla- 
maqui's Principles of natural Law, the ſe— 
veral Treatiſes on the Feudal Tenures by 
Gilbert, Wright and Dalrymple. 


As ſor Trade and Commerce, Hiſtory 
will alſo in ſome Sort aſſiſt you in the Know- 
jodge of theſe, but there are ſome excellent 
Freatifes written thereon, which you ſhould 
read moſt carefully. the Authors, are Deck- 
cr, Tucker, Gce, Child, Poſtlethwaite, &c, 
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The Law and Cuſtom of Parliament, with 
the Rules and Orders of the Houſe of which 
you are a Member, will alſo be a moſt ne- 
ceſſary Knowledge; the firſt you may learn 
from a Treatiſe intitled Lex ParLi AME N- 


TARIA; the latter, from the Journals of the 
Houſc. 


Iaſtructed then, as I have here mentioned, 
the next Thing to be conſidered is, your 
Conduct in the Houſe as a Member of 
the Senate. A 


The Powers of Oratory are ſo alluring, 
ſo extremely enchanting, that whilſt Ambi- 
tion and the Love of Fame inſpire the hu- 
man Soul, it is not to be wondered at, 
that Eloquence ſhould be fo earneſtly pur- 
ſued; but ſtrip it of its Plumage, of all its 
pompous, dazzling, outſide Ornaments, and 


judge of it then. 


To fay, (as has been ſaid,) that a pro- 
feſſed Orator is but another Name for an 
arrant Deceiver, might be carrying it too 
far, and yet the moſt famous Orators of the 
Ancients were almoſt all Deceivers; and 
 hether ſome of the Moderns have, or 
Have not been behind hand with them, ei- 
ther in Etoquence, or Deceit, let Britiſh 
Annals tell. Toemploy” (as Cicero ſays) 
* our Skill, rather to promote our own Re- 
« putation and Appla uſe, than to ſerve the 
* real Interet of Truth and Virtuc, to 

propoſe 


3s, os 


« propoſe in an arrogant Manner, to teach 
* how a bad Cauſe might be managed ſo 
„as to get the better of a good one, that 
„ is, to undertake to charm the Ears and 
„ ftrike the Paſſions of the Hearers in fo 
10 powerful a Manner by ſophiſtical Reaſon- 
« ing, Turns of Wit, and fine pres a 
«* as to jmpoſe Falſhoods upon them for 
« Truths, is not only diſingenuous in itſelf, 
„but moſt dangerous, nay, moſt miſchievous 
© to Society.“ 


And Onintilian in his Advice to thoſe 
who are to ſpeak in publick, ſays thus, 
* a prudent Man is not ſo deſirous to ſay 
„ a ͤ great deal, as to ſpeak to the Pur- 
e pole, and therefore will make Choice of 
proper Arguments, and ſuch only as have 
* a direct Tendency to confirm, or illuſtrate 
his Subject; for this Purpoſe, it is neceſ- 
« ſary, that he ſhould firſt gain a thorough 
Knowledge of his SubjeR, and proper 


„ Words will not be wanting ta convey 
his Ideas.“ | | 


The firſt Species of Oratory which I have 
here mentioned, may, (as Shakeſpear ſays,) 
tickle the vulgar Ears, but muſt ever make 
the judicious grieve; and be aſſured, that 
one Sentence of Information conyeyed in 


a plain and ſimple Eloquence, than which, 


there is not any more difficult to attain to, 
will be of more real Utility, than Diſcourſes 
of Hours in a pompous, turgid and obſcure 
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Rotation of Periods, prepared for the Pur- 
pole; nay, although they were every one of 
them eſſenced as if they had: paſſed, through 
an Alembick, they will be regarded but as 
the Leſſon of a Schoolboy, or“ as the Tale 
of an Idcot, full of Sound and Fury, ſig- 


cc 


nifying nothing.“ . 


Nor is the eaſy, 8 elegant, 
florid Species of Oratory, without Mat- 
ter, (as is generally the Caſe,) the leaſt va- 
luable, being of courſe, of little Utility. 


Cicero in his DE ORATORE, Dial. 1. 
ch. II. ſays thus, the. Efficacy of Elo- 
+ quence can never be, but when the O- 
& rator is a complete Maſter of his Subject,“ 
and unqueſtionably. fuch a Knowledge with 
a clear Head, will make a Man cloquent 
enough, though he: ſhould never read a Sen- 
tence upon the Art of Oratory. 


Again, Dial: 3. ch. 255 The moſt eligi 
ble Kind of Speaking (ſays he,) is. that 
« which is moſt intereſting to the Hearer, 
« and gives him the greateſt Delight, but 
da Delight without Satiety.“ 


if 


oe 


1 remember, ſome Years ago, fitting in 
a certain Aſſembly, when one of our firſt 
rate Speakers had finiſhed his Oration, a 
Perſon who ſat next to me, and who was 
in the higheſt Ecſtacy,...aſked my Friend 
who ſat on the other Side of me, a plain, 
ſenſible 


LP 1 | 
ſenſible, honeſt country Gentleman, if ever 
he had heard any Thing like it? To which 
he ſoberly replied, © It may be very fine 
« for what I know.” And yet this Orator was 
alſo of the firſt Reputation in the Senate of 
another Kingdom. 

Nor yet conceive, that I would not wiſh 
to have the Paſſions moved upon ſome Occa- 
ſions, but then they muſt be grand, im- 
portant, and juſtifiable withal; the Preſer- 


vation of your Country, or the Defence of 
its Conſtitution. 


Nec Deus interſit; niſi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit. Hos. 


But on Matters of Civil Policy, in the 
Formation of Laws, or in the Relation of 
Facts; in theſe, I ſay, to introduce the cx- 
traordinary and the marvellous, the Beauty of 
Figures, the Splendor of Metaphors, the Luſ- 
tre of Thoughts, the Grace of Digreilion, 
and the Harmony of Numbers and Ca- 
dence, is as abſurd and ridiculous as it would 
be, to ſee a ſage old Man, all over adorn- 
ed with the gaudy Pageantry of Plumes and 
Trappings. | A als 

The next Thing I will be free to re- 
commend to you, is Modeſty; it is ſo ami- 
able in a Speaker, and has ſo powerful 
an Effect upon an Audience, that the great- 
eſt Maſters of Eloquence have affected it; 
how much more amiable muſt it then be, 
when it is the * Bluſh of youthſul Reajon 
e and Virtue?” When it manifeſtly proceeds 
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from a real Diffidence of one's own Abili- 
ties, and an Awe and Reſpect to the Afſ- 
ſembly, than which, there is not any Thing 
that more prepoileſes an Audience in Fa- 
vour of the Speaker? No Body envies the 
Man, who 3 not appear to be too mach 
P:caſed with himfelf, 

To fee a young Man flarting up, on e- 
very Occaſion, full of himſelf, and ſwelling 
with Opinion, dictating; as it were, to 
Aze and Experience, is, if (I may uſe the 
E-preflion) a moſt hurting Sight, and his 
Fate will be, like the babling Cur of the 
Fack, whoſe Yelping ever paſſes unheeded, 
althy it ſnould happen, that he hath hit 
aright. _ 

Scoiding and reviling with bitter, perſo- 
nel, Invective and Obloquy, is a Mode of 
Oratory that hath of late Years much pre 
vailcd in a neighbouring Nation; above all 
Things, ſhun it; the more a Man excels 1 in 
it, the greater will he his Reproach ; It 13 
a Diſgrace to Humanity: I hope jt will 
never gain Ground in this Kingdom, Where 
perſonal Inſults are fo quickly reſented, or 
we may not nee any Act tor the Limi- 
tation of Ppriiugents. Should any of thetc 
Orators ever in this Way attack YOU Hir, im- 
mediatel/ call on the President of the AC 
ſembly to releve vou, it 15 his Dety 0 
do ſo; and ſhould he got be regarded, ke 
is armed with a fafficient Authority to en- 
force Obedience; he 's £9 cell the T ranſ- 
greſſor to Order, {if be ſhould not be ſo 

called 


* 
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called on by a Member of the Houſe,) and 
if he ſtill perſiſts to diſturb the Aſſembly, 
he is to call him to the Bar of the Houle, 
and upon the Houſe to ſupport the Chair; 
to ſupport Order, to fuppott their own Dig= 
nity; 10 the Puniſhment may be, Centure, 
Commitment, nay, even Expulſion were it 
not for ſuch coercive Powers, Whillt there 
are the leaſt Remains among any of us of the 
ferocious Spirit of our Rorthetn An 102tors, 
as yct uuſoftened and nutamed by breeding, 
there might be but few Aſſemblies where 
we ſhould meet with more Decei acy or De- 
cor. han in one Of O41 Bar 73ardens, 
or at Billingſgate. For teyeral infances of 
the Puniſhments upon fach Occaſions, {ee 
the aſoreſaid Law and Cue, of Par kame at. 
But ſhould your Antagonvil be permitt- 
ed to proceed, do you that inſtant At tne 
Aſſembly, 180 not fit 4 fixed Figure for Ma- 
lignity and Rancour to diſcharge their Ve- 
nom on; nor conceive that in ſs doing, your 
Rel will be ſuſnected, quite the con- 
trary, for were you to fiay, and return the 
Abuſe, al! nough you thould excecd in it, 
and that it were in Language never ſo 
GREAT (as it is termed,) pray, where would 
be the Honour ? where the Profit ? why, you 
may have gained the Applauſe of the ill- 
natured ind the malevolent, of the cver 
tactious levclling Mob. 5 
To relent it pertonally on the Spot, 
cannot; to do it afterwards in cool Blood. 
iz a dreadſu! Iſfue even to the braveſt, to 
B 2 him, 
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him, that would undaunted face an Army; 
and yet to bear it patiently, might either 
induce a Belief of a Conſciouſneſs in you 
of having deſerved the Abuſe, or call your 
Spirit in Queſtion, , and be the means of 
inviting eternal Inſults from all that ſhould 
afterwards be baſe enough to offer them. 
Ought Humanity then, or even Decency 
ſuffer a Man to be wantonly, and at the 
Will and Pleaſure of another, laid under 
ſuch diſtreſſing and perplexing Difficulties, 
as any, even the leaſt of thoſe I have here 
mentioned? And is not every Member of 
the Aſſembly indiſpenſabl} bound to con- 
tribute all in his Power to prevent them ? 
But if unguardedly permitted, ought not 
the Matter of Abuſe be forthwith inquired 
into? The Accuſer to be called on to make 
| his Allegations, and the Accuſed to 

end to his Defence? and if Facts ſhould 
be proved which meritted ſuch 5 
then let the Houſe not any Individual, 
niſh; if not proved, let the Puniſhment fall 
on the Accuſer. It muſt be, that either 
one or the other will not be fit to remain 
a Member of that auguſt Aſſembly. 

But do not imagine from what I have 
here ſaid, that I think that wicked Men, 
or their bad Meaſures arg not to be ex- 
poſed or reproved, far be it from m 
Thoughts; but do it as a Man of Senſe 
aud Virtue, and as a Gentleman ought to 
do it, and not as if it were the Reſvlt of 
Faction, Sen, Malignity, or Falſhood. 

To 


191 


To determine to be always on one Side, 
or of the ſame Party (as it is called,) is 
abſolute Faction: Such a conſtant Adherence 
can only be juſtifiable, when it is on the 
Side of Truth and Virtue, to attempt to 
juſtify it by that trite old political Maxim, 
that the Party muſt ſupport itſelf at all E- 
vents, may as well juſtify a Gang of Rob- 
bers. 

Avoid alſo moſt carefully, the leaſt At- 
tempt towards Wit or Humour in the Houſe; 
to gain the ſmalleſt Degree of Credit in this 
Way, would be the deareſt Purchaſe you 
could make; it would be at the Expence 
of all Opinion, nor would you be heeded 
ſcriouſly, tho' you ſhould be ſerious; a com- 
mon Joker is a moſt contemptible Charac- 
ter, and to ſee an Aſſembly that ought to be 
exalted in Wiſdom, having the whole Con- 
cerns of a Nation to tranſact, in a Roar 
of Lavghter, be the Cauſe what it may, 
(but in Truth no Cauſe can juſtify it) is, 
I ſhould think as melancholy a Sight, as 
a Man could poſſibly meet. CES 

There is yet another Matter, and of no leſs 
Importance than any I have yet mentioned, 
which is your Conduct upon Petitions a- 
gainſt undue Elections; it is a common Ex- 
preſſion, „that a Committee of Elections is 
a Committee of Affections:“ ——If this be 


ſo, where is then our Conſtitution? If after 


a Perſon hath been duly clected, and per- 
haps at great Expence, he ſhall be turned 
put by a Majority of Votes in the Houſc, 
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in Conſequence of a ſuperior Intereſt that 
his Competitor may have from his Connec- 
tions there, of what avail will tree EleQors 
be? Therefore, bear this alſo ever in your 
Mind, that if you fall at any Time be ap- 
plied to for your Interct upon ſuch an 
Occaſion, or very much preſſed to attend the 
Committee, it is the higheit Affront can be 
offered; for every . einber is as much a 
Judge in the Legiſlacace, as any Judge upon 
any Bench in the inferior Courts of jul- 
tice is of the Cauſe depending before him, 
and it is your Duty to attend moſt con- 
ſtantly, and whenever the Houſe ſits, as a 
Centinel to watch for your Country, 
Now, we are upon the Subjects of Elec- 
tions, there 1s a Term which hath of late 
Years been much hackneyed upon all ſuch 
Conteſts as theſe; a Word, which as it hath 
been uſed by both Parties againſt each other, 
and as a Word of, War, it is plain hath 
no preciſe or fixed Idea annexed to it, this 
Word is INDEPENDENT. Now, if it 
means a Perſon who, uninfluenced by Inte- 
reſt, unawed by Power, and unbiaſſed by 
Prejudice, gives his Vote upon the Electi- 
on of a Candidate according to the Dic- 
tates of a well informed Mind, it is a no- 
ble Character. But if an IEDEPENDENT 
ſignifies a Perſon of a perturbed, reſtleſs 
Spirit, yoked invincibly under the Notion 
of Freedom, to a furious firebrand Party, 


fraught with Principles of eternal Oppoſi- 


tiog and Reſiſtance, ſubverſive of all Go- 
Vvernment 


. 
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e 
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vernment and Order, it is then an infer— 
nal Idea — But this Matter can only be 
adjuſted by conſidering the Manners and 
Principles of the Perions, who on cach Side 
are moſt buſy and moſt zealous on theſe 
Occaſions, (ſor ſich there always are.) Of 
the firit of theſe © haracters, I hope there 
were Numbers in the late Election on 


- both Sides, of the lat ter, none ou either. 


hat this City hath f late Years, and 
ſtill is moſt un fortunately divided, and 
of courſe replete with Anjmoiitics, is a 
Matter, than which thece is not an 
Thing more cerizin, and the Alteration 
that hath been lately made in its Con- 
ſtitution with a View to remedy theſe 
Evils, hath encreafed them many Degrees; 
who was or were the firſt Promoter or Pro- 
moters of them, it would be needleſs 
here to mention, it is in Truth no Secret, 
jt they have any Virtue, I will leave 
them to the Puniſhment in their own 
Breaſts: If they have not, a million to 
one, they will meet if from thoſe they 
have ſeduced, deluded, or inffamed, it 
has feldom been otherwiſe: There is a 
Savi nz as true as it is old, * The Love 
„ and Hatred of the People are equally 
„ dangerous.” Other Mi: chicks, and no in- 
confiderable ones which have ariſen rom 
the Alteration in the City Conſtitation, are, 
chat from the ſtequent Elections which, 
have been the Conſe equences of it, a Spi- 
rit of Oratory. rather Delamation, 1s 
| | every 
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every Day encreaſing, Parties and Factions 
forming, Tavern-Meetings and expenſive 
Revellings almoſt every Night, among the 
Traders and Artificers, to the abſolute miſ- 
| pending of Time, and Neglect of their Af- 
| fairs and Buſineſs, which it not ſpeedily cor- 
| rected, muſt inevitably be productive, ere it 
be long, of both Fraud and Bankruptcy, and 
great Diſtreſs to Families. A Parcel of beg- ja 
| Rar Orators would be a ſorry Subſtitute of | 
| ilful, wealthy Merchants, Traders and Me- a 
chanicks. 

But then, the many Schemes and vari- 
ous Views and Expectations of thoſe diffe- 
rent Parties, may, if you are not much up— 
on your Guard, make your Seat, a Seat of 
Thorns, a Seat of eternal Diſquict; let it 
therefore be your conſtant Rule, to hear all 
| Sides, and then let Judgment hold the Scale. 
| But above all Things, ſnun the Man that 
courteth Popularity; it 1s a Vice from the very 
Moment it is faught; and though he ſhould 
revile you tor not accompanying him through 
all his airy Quixote Schemes, yet reſt aſſured, 
that ſuch a Tongue can never in ure you. He 
muſt be turbulent to pleate his Friends. 

If you can poſſibly contrive to have the 
preſent Conſtitution of the City revi'ed, aud 
carefully conſidered by the judicious and diſ- 
paſſionate, and ſo rectified and ſettled, as to 
put a Stop to the Miſchiefs I have here men- 
tioned, and eſtabliſh Peace and Harmony, So- 
briety and Induſtry, and a proper Demeanour 
F every Man in his Calling. Your Connecti- 

ons 
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ons and your Intereſt, as well on this, as on 


the other Side of the Water, if not ſuperior, 


muſt be allowed on all Hands, to be at leaſt 
equal to any whatſoever. Effect then this 
good Work, and you will merit a monumen- 
tal Statue in eternal Remembrance of the 
Deed. 8 

As for the giving of Money, where it is 
for the carrying on of publick Works, the 
Improvement of Agriculture, Arts and Sci- 
ences, or Manufactures, be not ſparing of 
it, it will be ſpent among us, and cannot be 
better diſpoſed; of; but you cannot, be too 
ftrit in your Enquiries as to the Appli- 
cation of it, and the Prevention of Jobs, 
be they who they will, that may be ſo a- 
bandoned as to be concerned therein. - 
Nor be in the leaſt Apprehenſive of any 
Danger from a moderate national Debt, it 
muſt, be as Things are circumſtanced at pre- 
tent, the Security of the State, the Conveni- 
ence and Advantage of Individuals, and the 
Benefit of Commerce and Trade. 

The firſt, as raany of thoſe, who are our 
reputed Enemies, muſt ſrom the Inhibiti- 
ons, Incapacities, and Diſabilities they now 
labour under in the taking of other Secu- 
rities, or of purchaſing Lands, be ever a good 
deal concerned in any publick Loan.“ 


And yet it is to be wiſhed, that ſome cf theſe were ether re- 
moved, or relaxed. They are a principal Cauſe of the - prefer 
Scarcity of Money, as alſo of the high Intereſt that is paid for 
it; not any Thing being more notorious, than, that for the above 
Reaſons, large Sums have of late been ſent flom this Kingdom to 
ober Nations, by thoſe People, | 


The 
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The ſecond, from the Precariouſnèſs of Ti- 
tles, the P— ge in Suits, the moſt grievous 
Delays and inſupportable Expence of the 
Law, and the ſmall Chante there is of the 
Execution of it, in almoft every County of 
the Kingdom; All which call londly for 
Redreſs. 5 f 
And the third, from the Want of ſufficient 
Caſh in the Kingdom, without which Caſh, 
or Credit in lieu of it, (which laſt is now 
at as low an Ebb, as it has been kfown 
to be, almoſt ſince the Revolution; ) all Trade 
and Commerce muſt of Courſe be ſuſpended. 


In dur Conſtitution; the Prerogatives of 


our Kings were given them by the People 
for the Advantage of the whole, ſo that 
theſe, and the Rights of the People are 
equally ſacred, nor can either be infringed 
without endarigering the whole. King Char- 
les the I. made this Anſwer to the Peri- 
tian of Right, That the Peoples Liberties 
+ ſtrengthen the King's Prerogative, and the 
King's Prerogative is to defend the Peoples 
« Liberties:” Not but that there are ſome 
of theſe Prerogatives that are neyer to be 
exerted but in Matters of the higheſt Im- 
portance, and moſt urgent Neceſſity. 

Now, the granting of Penſions, is, and 
has been Time immemorial, a Prerogative 
of the Crown to enable it to reward Me- 
rit, and provide for old and faithful Servants ; 
It is for its Honour and Dignity, and was 
by our wiſeſt Anceſtors thought fit it ſhould 


be ſo. It is true, it might be, and perhaps 


has 


S ory 


| 
4 
c 
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has been at Times abuſed, but that cannot in 
Reaſon be an Argument againſt the Right 
and Legality of granting them, both which 
have been confirmed by many Ads of Par- 
liament, and are confirmed every Seffions 
by the Tax they are charged with, as our 
Journals will ſhew; and have not the Com- 
mons a ſufficient Power to prevent the miſap- 
plication of publick Money, by ſtopping 
the Supplies? But as for the granting of 
Penſions for Lives or Yeats, how great a 
Miſchief this may be to future Merit, and 
how conſiderably it may weaken the Honour, 
Dignity, and Authority of a ſucceſſor. Prince, 
are Matters which I ſhall not here attempt 
to diſcuſs; however, I will venture to wiſh, 
they were only to be during Pleaſure, or for 
the Life of the Perſon to whom granted, or 
in ſuch other Manner, as upan mature Deli- 


| beration ſhould be judged the leaſt injurions 


to the Crown and the Subject. | 
It may be alſo true, (as it is ſaid,) that 
a penſjoned Member cannot be diſintereſted, 
and that he will neyer value how much of 
the publick Money is given, whg is after- 
wards to ſhare it; but ſurely, it is not fair, 
to conclude abſqlutely, that the receiving of 
a Penſion has ſo depraved the Heart of a 
Man, that for ſo ſmall a Conſideration he 
would either contribute towards, or ſtand by, 
an idle or unconcerned Spectator of the 
Wreck of his Country; however, let it be 
your Buſineſs to watch, -and if you find 
Reaſon, it then will be your Duty to join 
| C 2 In 
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in every neceſſary Meaſure of repreſenting 
and addreſſing; we have a good and gra- 
cious Sovereign, who has given us the 
ſtrongeſt Earneſt that he will not give us 
Cauſe of complaining. But if Govern- 
ment ſhonld ever be compelled, from ei- 
ther a wanton or a ſelf-intereſted Oppoſiti- 
on, in order to carry on the neceſſary Bu- 
fincſs of the State, and without which, it 
cannot exiſt, to buy off thoſe who are 
moſt ready to be ſold, and who, for the 
very Purpoſe, are ever in Array againſt them, 
where ought the Blame to lie? 

Wherever real Grievances are, there let 
the whole of your Attention be directed, 
but to be diſcontented without Cauſe, to 
contend for Contention fake only, or to 
raiſe, up Phantoms for yourſelf to combat 
in order to inflame, and to attempt the 
Alteration of ſuch Things as have been 
eſtabliſhed, in ſuch a Manner as that you 
cannot but know, there is no Chance of 
altering them, or if we could, perhaps 
the Alteration of ſome of them would not 
be to our. Advantage; to roll the Stone 
of Siſyphus, or like the Viper gnaw the 
Pile, why, theſe Things may win you the 
Applauſe of the ever reſtleſs, fickle Vulgar, 
but it will be at the Expence of all Credit 
tor ever, with the ſober, the honeſt and 
the judicious. They are beneath the Digni- 
ty of a Scnator; of a Man; and are the 
itrongeſt Proof of Corruption of Heart.---- 
"Wie Teal Love of our Country ftands 1 

mo 
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moſt in the Rank of human Virtues ; hut 
what Puniſhment is not due to that Wretch, 
who from ſelfiſh Views, and for his own 
private Intereſt ſhould under the Shew and 
Semblance of Patriotiſm, fire with ground- 
leſs Fears and Jealouſies the poor deluded 
People, nor reſt until he had rouſed them 
even to the outrageous Diſturbance of So- 
ciety ? | | 


Flectere fi nequco Superos, Acheronta mo- 
5 vebo. 


Beſides, it is a real Injury to the Pub- 
lick, as by ſo doing, that Portion of Time 
is ingroſſed thereby, which might be other- 
wiſe employed in uſeful Buſineſſes; as in 


providing againſt the Scarcity of Corn, by 


eſtabliſhing publick Granaries, or in ſuch 
other Manner as ſhall be thought + moſt 
prudent; as alſo for the Protection of the 
Kingdom, by Fortifications and an eſta— 
bliſhed Militia, (which is undoubtedly its 
true and beſt Defence,) if we have Proteſ- 
tants ſufficient to ſpare for the Purpoſe; 
or otherwiſe, by a. proper and ſecure Aug- 
mentation of Forces, to be ever depen» 
dant, (as they now are,) for their Pay up- 
on the People; in effecting. one ſingle Col- 
liery, and thereby preventing the Loſs of 
thouſands upon thouſands of Pounds to 
the Nation; in erecting Buildings for the 
preſervation of the publick Records, the 
Buildings in which they are now kept, and 
eſpecially the Rolls Office, the moſt impor- 

tant 
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tant of all, being in ſuch a Situation, ay 
to cauſe every Man who has any Proper- 
ty, or the leaſt Degree of Humanity to 
ſhudder at the very Thought of; in re- 
medying the moſt diſtreſſing Grieyances of 
he Laws, not only in their Proceedings, 
bu their unbounded Expence and endleſs 
Delays, with the Impoſitions, Exactions, 
and Inſolence of Office. WS 

Your Property is ſo great that it is not 
likely you will ever grace the Penſion Liſt, 
but at the ſame Time let me beſcech you 
not to decline an honourable Employment 
of- Truſt in the State, if ſuch, (as there is 
ittle doubt but it will be the Caſe,) ſhould 
e propoſed to yqu; Perſons of ydur Con- 
ſequence are the molt fit to fill ſuch Offi- 
ces, and the Safety both of Kitig atid Coun- 
try depend upon its being ſo; and imagine 
pot, that the old Saying, to wit, “ That 


cc 17. 


„ a Place at Court is a continual Bribe, 


59 


immenſe Advantage, (as is conceived,) to the 
Fg Intereſt, in the Enereaſe of Con- 
ormiſts among the lower People, what grate- 
ful Thanks are. due to our moſt gon 
393 mo 
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moſt indulgent Sovereign who hath voute 
fafed to grant it; as alfo to his moſt worthy 
and moſt excellent Vicegerent, who recom- 
mended it, and in whoſe Adminiſtration it 
hath been obtained? But at the fame Time; 
let it be your Care to prevent, as much as. 
may be, the ill Effects that may otherwiſe of 
Courſe ariſe from ſuch a frequency bf Elec⸗ 
Kot and eſpecially in this, (I may fay;) poot 
Lingdom, as yet but in its Infancy of thriv, 
ing, and where a Diſpoſition to Labout and 
Induſtry is not altogether as vigorous as It i 

to be wiſhed it was, or all the hoped for 10 
Effects of this much wiſhed for Bill, may be 
prevented or defeated. Sdme Writers 6n Go: 
vernment have mentioned Balloting' as the 
moſt effectual Means of preventing all the 
Evils of Elections in genietal. Suppoſe then; 
that hot only the Repreſentatives for Còun- 
ties and Borroughs were to be choſeri by Bal- 
lot, but alſo all others Whatſbever, iti Every 
Caſe, where Elections are to be, from the 
higheſt to the loweſt Office in the Commu-⸗ 
nity? 5 ö 

; This might alſo in ſome Meaſute put a Stop 
to that n of obtain- 
ing early Promiſes df Votes; and now, it may 
not be improper here to mention what the 
Moral Laws has been at all Times; afid ifi alt 
Nations in Regard of Promiſes. Such Pto- 


miſes, (according to Tully, Sanders, Grotins; 


Puffendorf, and other Writers of this Law,) 
are not to be kept, as are malum in ſe; nor 
ſuch as will but bring a Miſchief on him they 


v 
Were 
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were made to; no more are thoſe which tend 
to the Damage of the Promiſer himſelf, more 
than the Profit of him they were promiſed to: 
Again, if the Promiſe be againſt publick Uti - 
lity; or if it be extorted from a _ by the 
unjuſt Means of cither Fear, or Intereſt. And 
they further ſay, that they to whom ſuch Pro- 
miſes are made, would be much to blame, 
ſhould rhey complain of being diſappointed. 
But as many Perſons who do not underſtand 
this Matter, may yet have Scruples, and as it 
has been ſ id, that it might lead to introduce 
the Breach of Promiſe 1n other Matters not 
juſtifiable, would it not be better upon all Ac- 
counts, to reſerve the Promiſe even to the ve- 
ry Hour of Election? 

To conclude, (as I before mentioned,) the 
Eyes of Numbers will be on you, and as 
you have every Advantage you can wiſh for, 
in this World, to epable you to be well qua- 
lified to fill the high and moſt important Poſt 
to which you have been called and choſen, 
as Birth, Dignity, large Poſſeſſions, &c. 
their Expectations will be great. That you 
may moſt fully anſwer them, and equal all 
the Goodneſs and all the Greatnets of your 
moſt noble Anceſtors, 


Is the ſincere Wiſh of, &c. 
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